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possesses a better system of metalled and bridged
roads than any part of India ; much of the Bombay
and Mysore country is also well supplied with roads.
There was thus every facility for the free action of
private trade." But, all this notwithstanding, the
result was that loss of life which we all deplore.

Here, then, I say, are circumstances which abso-
lutely demanded consideration at the hands of my
critics. What better evidence of increasing poverty
can be given than that hundreds of thousands or
millions of men should die of starvation, with plenty
of food to be had for those who could afford to buy
it ? What more deadly condemnation of our present
system than that the unequalled exertions of the
Government, seconded by the resources of private
traders, could produce no better result ? Take and
read the famine reports, examine the arguments of
the Madras Government against demanding "arrears
of revenue " from men who could barely keep body
and soul together, and then again consider how it
comes about that men of name and reputation, who
are so fully satisfied with our existing administra-
tion that they can afford to strengthen their case
with misstatement and ridicule, deliberately turn
aside from such terrible blots as these.

Here, however, .1 would say that I desire to
reform, not to destroy, to improve, and not to uproot.
A foreign Government always works at a great dis-
advantage, but under favourable conditions it may
possibly confer benefits which outweigh its draw-
backs. Our position in India is such that we cannot
leave it at once consistently with fairness either to
ourselves or to the native population; but we can